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~ rom the ‘Atlantic Souvenir, for 18 828, 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 

It was a fine summer evening about sunset, 
when a young man, well mounted, rode through 
a small village. ‘There was nothing striking in 
the circumstance, but the earnest manner with 
which he begged to be directed to the nearest 
inn, and acertain wildness in his appearance, 
were calculated to excite observation. ‘ For 
God's sake,’ said he, to a teamster who was dri- 
ving a load of hay,‘ tell me where I can find a 
lodging for the night?’ 

‘May be you have come a long way?’ said th 
man, stopping his oxen. 

‘fam weary and sick, 
and repeated his request. 

«Then you don't want to know which is the 
best inn, but which is the nearest?’ said the 
man. 

‘1 want a place where I can lodge,’ 
traveller, impatiently. 

«But if you can have a better one for going a 
few rods further,’ said the man, ‘1 suppose you 
would not mind it.’ 

‘IL see,’ said the stranger, ‘you have no inten- 
tion of directing me; and he again put his horse 
forward. 

* Hollo there!’ said the man, calling after him 
* you seem to be in a despert hurry. You had 
better put up at the Golden Ball.’ 

‘What do you mean Sam.’ said a lad who was 
lying on the top of the hay, and now reached 
forward, 
a mile further? the Doctor isa great deal near- 
er. If you go along,’ continued he, addressing 

the traveller, ‘straight forward till you come to 

a turn on your right hand, you will soon be at 
the tavern. You'll know it for sartin, because 
it has the sign of a Mermaid.’ 

The stranger, whose strength and patience 
were exhausted, again attempted to proceed.— 
* You say,’ said he,* I must take the road on my 
left hand » 

‘I did not say no such thing,’ said the man; 
‘that road leads to the meeting house, and I take 
it, itis a tavern you want; you must ge ‘by that 
turning, and when you see another to your 
right, take that, and it will be acause iPsgfoo 
dark, if you don’t see the sign of the Mermaid’ 

The traveller appeared satisfied with fhe di- 
rection, for he again put spurs to his horse ; but 
his fatigue or indisposition had greatly increased 
by this parley, and throwing the bridle upon the 
neck of the well broken steed. he requested one 
of the men, in a faint voice, to help him to dis- 
wount, 


’ replied the stranger, 


said the 








‘by sending him there, when it is half 





There is no mistaking real ‘antes and the 
good-hearted teamster was quickly at his side, 
while the lad sprung from his elevated situation 
to assist him. Before they could disengage him 
from his horse, his strength totally failed, and 
they laid him senseless on a bank by the road- 
side. 

A consultation now ensued of what was hest 
to bedone for him.and spurred both by curiosity 
and good nature, they determined to lay him on 
the hay and convey him to the tavern. ‘The 
horse*was mounted by the lad, and the man 
turning his oxen, slowly followed. 

It was really too dark to distinguish the Mer- 
maid before the travellers arrived, but the lad 
had gone before and related the adventure. 

A new difficulty now occurred, The Jand- 
lady declared she would pot suffer him to be 
brought into the house, for she made no manner 
of doubt but he had the yellow fever, and they 
would all catch it 

The landlord, who acted in the double capa- 
city of tavern keeper and physician, or quack 
doctor, now entered from an examination of the 
horse. Ee had found him of no ordinary qua- 
lity, and his saddle and bridle, with the neat 
portmanteau, bespoke the rider a man of some 
consequence 

Whether from the necessity of turning from 
the bigh road, or because mine host of the Gol- 
den Ball presented better fare, it is difficult to 
say; but one thing was certain, that the Mer 
maid had of late been much neglected. The 
arrival of a guest was a rare occurrence, and 
such achanee was not to be lost: the doct: or 
decided that the best chamber should e made 
ready for the invalid, and Mrs. Don, t 
lady. unwillingly set about it. On one thing 
they beth agreed, that their only daughter, Al 
meria Saccharissa, should not come within the 
reach of any possible contagion. There is a 
constant dread of the yellow fever in the coun- 
try towns round those cities where it has once 
or twice appeared. Often, during the summer 
months, reports prevail that this dreadful dfs- 
ease has begun its ravages, and as itis presum- 
ed there is much pains taken to conceal it from 
the conntry people, from the fear of losing their 
supplies, suspicion and terror are often falsely 
excited. This was the case at the present pe- 
riod, a few instanees of sudden death at the 
metropolis, though unaccompanied by any ma- 
lignant symptoms. bad given rise to exaggerated 
reports of the yellow fever [In vain the physi 
cians gave the most solemn assurances of the 
city: still it was whispered that people were 
thrown into their graves, at dead of night, with- 
out any funeral procession, any tolling of bells, 
any black crape or bombazine, all of which ce- 
remonies, in the estimation of many people, 
greatly alleviate the horrors of death. It was 
not wonderful, therefore, that both the landlord 
and Jandlady should have hesitated about re- 
ceiving an unknown traveller, with ev ery indi- 

cation of disease. The ‘ hardness of the times, 
was the strongest argument in favor of the mea- 
sure,and Mrs. Don. the landlady, after hanging 
camphor bags around the neck of every indivi- 
dual of the family, suffered the stranger to be 
brought in and laid in a decent bed. A few re- 


he ] and- 


storatives were administered, and as he had 
fainted from exhaustion, he soon opened his 
eyes. 


Dr, Don, who had no hesitation in intro- 
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Se ene ern 
ducing bims: Win his minor capacity as a phy- 
sician, felt his pulse and inquired into his symp 
toms. ‘The tr avelie ‘r discovered every sign of 
impatience, requested to be left alone, and said 
he wanted nothing but In the morning 
the doctor again patd him a visit, and hinted at 
the fears of his wife, but the stranger assured 
him that he had been travelling several days, 
and that hes indisposition arose from fatigue ; 
but as he still felt weak, he wished to remain 
where he was, till the nextday. The landlord 
returned ta the kitchen with this consoling state 
ment, and entirely interrupted the account that 
Betty, the house maid, was giving, that ‘the 


sick man was as yellow as the egg she was cook 


rest, 


ing.” Many conjectures were now hazarded 
with regard to the traveller’s destination. In th: 
midst of them, Almeria entered the room. It 


was with no small degree of pleasure, that she 
heard thatthe gentleman bad no symptoms of 
the yellow fever, thathe was a young man, and 
to remain till the next day. She had a few 
weeks before returned from a bearding school, 
where she had been taught every elegant and 
polite accemplisbment. She considered herself 
mistress of French, had a pretty turn for poetry, 
and would no doubt have excelled in music, had 
the doctor's finances allowed her a piano forte, 
but this was beyond his me ans; all the indul 
gent father could do, le bad done; he had pro 
cured her a small second hand barrel ergan, 
upon which the fair Almeria played, to the as 
tonishment of the few guests that strayed from 
the high road to the Mermaid. It bad some ad- 
vantages even over Clementi’s pianos—it was 
portable, and her father thought it good, whole 
some exercise to turn the crank of the organ. 
It is true, that it was not so classic in its form 
as might have been wished; it resembled nei 
ther a lyre,a harp, nor a guitar, but might bave 
been mistaken in its eaterior for an old-fashion 
ed coffee mill. 


But to what purpose were all Almeria’s 
accomplishments? ‘There were none to ad- 
mire, and it was with invigorated hope that 
she flung aside her camphor hag, to make 
preparations for the stranger, who had asked 
for breakfast. Perhaps it might be conjectured 
that these preparations were to contribute ta the 
comfort of the guest; quite the contrary; they 
were intended to display herself. Any body 
could get a breakfast; but no body but Almeria 
could give the apartment that air of gentility 
that might captivate the stranger's eye. No 
person that has resided in a small village can 
be ignorant of the tenacity with which light is 
cherished. The room destined to receive the 
guest, presented two windows to the east and 
two to the south; nota shutter, not even a pa- 
per hanging was suffered to exclude the bright 
luminary of day, as it pursued its glorious 
course from window to window, cast its broad 
yellow beam upon the breakfast table, on the 
mourning pieces and landsewpes painted by Al- 
meria, and at last settled on a bright tin reflec- 
tor, which, from its various angles, sent baclz 
multiplied rays. Ona small t: able were arrang- 
ed various books, with some of them lying open 
at passages that marked the elegant taste of the 
owner, whose name was writte nwith many a 





flourish on the title page, * Almeria Saccharissa 
Don” Nor must the red moroeeo Album ba 
| forgotten, which contained many extravagant 
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quotations aad sonnets in praise of its mistress, 
and still presented a blank leaf, to tempt some 
new votary of the muses, 

Such was the preparation for the exhausted 
and weary traveller. He entered the room with 
a slow and Jangnid step, and seated himself at 
the breakfast table. *SWhat will you please to 
have?’ said Betty, putting her head inside the 
door. 

‘L want nothing, he replied, ‘but a cup of 
tea. and astice of toasted bread.’ 

Betty withdrew; and Almeria, finding the 
stranger did not accost her, ventured to hit ber 
eyes, which had been fixed on her book. The 
investigation was satisfactory, [le was evidently 
young, the’ his free was careworn; he was pale 
and emaciited, his hair black and glossy. There 
Was an appearance of gloom and abstraction, 
that repelled every advance to couversatien.— 
But what produced the most effect on Almeria, 
was his coat! she doated on a frock coat. and 
the gentleman wore one of the most fasbiona- 
ble cut. As he did not observe that she was 
present, she deemed it necessary to accost him. 

‘I hope you are better, Sir,’ said she in a solt 
lisping tone. ‘ 

The sound of her voice startled him; be lock- 
ed hastily up. ‘I thank you,’ replied he, * yes.’ 

Betty now returned with the breakfast; it 
consisted of tea, brown sugar, a slice of toasted 
bread, a piece of butter, nearly meited, and a 
saucer of deep dun coloured preserves. 

Nothing could be less inviting to an invalid 
than this repast, but it formed an epicurean 
treat to hosts of flies that rioted on the preserves, 
the sugar, and even the batter. ‘Is there no 
way of exclucing the sun?’ said the gentleman, 
casting a despairing look at the windows 

‘Tam sorry we have'nt no blinds,’ said Alme- 
ria, ¢ but the sun only lays in the room in the 
morning, by afternoon it is gone.’ 

The stranger drank his tea without replying ; 
when he moved his chair from the table, the 
echo of the yellow painted floor seemed to cre- 
ate a nervous excitement—he knit his brow and 
looked wildly round. 

* Don t look at those paintings, said Almeria, 
who had mistaken his movement, ‘I am quite 
ashamed to let them hang there —but my friends 
insist upon it’ ’ 

Probably the stranger thought the feeling 
just, but he made no comment. 

*Do you paint, sir?’ said Almeria, after a 

ause. 

He slightly nodded bis head, but whether the 
nod meant yes or no, the young Jady could not 
determine 

«It is a delightful art, she continued, ‘ when 
wielded by the pencil of genius” 

The stranger appeared to forget it was pro 
per to reply, and walked slowly out of theroom. 

When the landlady entered to ‘clear away 
the breakfast table. Almeria assured her that 
the neweomer was a stupid creature, and that 
he knew nothing of painting—but LT will try him 
with music. soil she, * and see if be canrot be 
moved by a ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ as Shak 
speare says 

Betty was now requested to carry the ean 
to the great elm tree, for that way the stranger 
had strolled. She, however, did not enter into 
the arrangement; she looked sulky, and said it 








was not what she was hired for—that there was 
nobody but her to put a hand to any thing, and 
she could not stand it much longer, and they 
had better look out for another belp, 

Mes. Don soothed the reluctant maiden, and 
the hand organ was removed to the elm tree by 
Betty, whe carried. it before her with extended 
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arms in a most ungracicus manner, and putting 
wowno ber burthen, retreated. 

The seat was alreedy occupied by the stran- 
gyer—but he immediately arose and leit it to Al- 
mera. 

She was not discouraged that he had walked 
on, he must return the same way, and 
she depended on soothing his soul, even if he 
were a‘ savage one.’ It was not many minutes 
before she beheld him slowly returning. But 
notwithstanding she turned the crank in the 
most spirited manner, he passed unheedingly 
by, and did not stop till he had gained the sane 
tuary of his own chamber. 

It was evident that he labonred under some 
matady of body or mind, no summons came 
from his room, and be had not made his appear- 
anee. though evening ‘The fa 
mily began to feel a mixture of curiosity and 
good-natured anxiety which characterizes the 
middling classes in the United States, who are 


as 


was closing in. 


| often engaged about every body's business but 


| their own. 
| head of the family should make inquiries.’ 


It was ‘thought proper that the 
Not 


| choosing to risk a refusal, he opened the door 


| and entered the 


5 } Ty at , . 
chamber ‘The stranger was 


| seated ata table with bis head resting on his 


{ the 


folded arms, he started hastily up, and asked 
v? 
landlord what he wanted. ‘I was afraid 


| you might be sick,’ said the doctor kindly, ‘ my 
| wife said you had not eaten any thing since 


| morning. 


’ 


‘| have no appetite, I want nothing but to be 
left alone.” Then hastily rising and closing 


| the door, he said, ‘1 must get more strength be- 


fore I can proceed on my journey, this spot is a 
retired one—cau you secure me from distur- 
bance?” 

‘Whiy, sir, as to the matter of that,’ said the 
landlord, * you know my honse is a tavern.’ 

‘TL knowdt,’ replied he, ¢ but it is distant from 
the high read—in a word,’ he added impatient- 
ly, ‘will you shelter me, or will you not speak, 
that | may be gone if you refuse” 


pride to stand on for the popularity of his house, 
though he well knew the gentleman might re- 
main for weeks bis only guest, he began by talk- 
ing of the sacrifice he must make: but the 
stranger stopt him short, indeed he evidently 
possessed a most uricomfortable degree of iras- 
cibility; ‘I want only a direct answer, yes, or 
no.” The landlordshrunk back from the fiery 
eye of the young man, with an unaccountable 
feeling of terror, and'perhaps for the first time 
in his life, gave a direct answer; it was ¢ yes.’ 
IT will pay you,’ said the stranger, ‘your own 
price—now leave me to my rest.’ 

But rest did not seem adequate to removing 
the seeds of disease. On the morning of the se- 
cond day the young man was obliged to ac- 
knowledge himself too sick to rise. The vil- 
lage doctor was summoned, who pronounced 
his disorder a typhus fever. For many days 
he languished between life and death, and dur- 
ing that time he was faithfully nursed and at- 
tended. Almeria would have willingly given 
her aid, but her parents positively prohibited 
her entefing the chamber—there might be in- 
fection, and this was the treasure in which they 
had * garnered up their hearts.” The sick man 
seldom spoke—refused to tell bis name, and 
when they entreated that they might send to 
his friends, he impatiently and sternly replied, 
F«T have nome.’ 


ety . ‘ 
At length the violence of disorder gave way 
—and he slowly recovered his strength. Alme- 
ria, as she gazed npon his wasted form, lost the 








feeling of coquetry that a bad education had en- 





The landlord was tempted by a feeling of 


| 
| 











geudered, and strove to render him many kind 
offices. Itseemed as if he ucderstood the change, 
for he answered her inquiries with more gentle- 
ness than at first. 

His mind opened to something like enjoy- 
ment when he first walked abroad and breathed 
the pure air of heaven—it was momentary, 
however, again he returned to gleom and ab- 
straction. Again his brow was knit, and at 
times his hands were clenched, as if resolving 
some desperate purpose. 

The landlord grew impatient to be rid of him 
—an indefinable terror haunted his mind, and 
he felt, though he knew not why, that the stran- 
ger was a dangerous being. He would have 
trembled for his daughter. bad he not perceived 
that nothing was more irksome to the young 
man than her presence ‘ 

One morning the stranger passed by the win- 
dow at which Almeria was sitting, and turned 
down a lane which struck into a thick wood— 
She arose and followed him. As she approaeh- 
ed, he louked back and seemed to wish to 
avoid -her— 

She begged him to stop—: I have something,’ 
said she, ‘that may concern you—something to 
show you.” He looked at her with apparent 
dismay—‘ Are they here ”” 

‘There is nobody here but me,’ said Almeria, 
and she put a newspaper into his hand. and 
pointed to an advertisement One thousand 
dollars reward was offered to any one who 
would secure and deliver into custody a young 
man who had escaped confinement—an accu- 
rate description followed of his person and his 


horse, and there could be no doubt but the 
stranger was the young man designated. He 


read the advertisement—and it seemed as if a 
sudden phrenzy took possession of bis mind—he 
stamped upon the ground, gnashed his teeth, 
and finally seizing upon the terrified girl—ssid, 
I must go—and you must go with me” * Who 
has seen this paper?’ said he with vehemence. 
‘No one but me,’ said Almeria, ‘ let me go back 
to the house, I will tell no one” ‘I dare not 
trust you’ he replied, ‘1 shall be seized and im- 
prisoned, and you must go with me.’ 

‘For God's sake, said Almeria, ‘let me go 
back, I have no wish to injure you, let me go.’ 
But he still grasped her fiercely by the arm, and 
hurried her through the wood. She tried to 
shriek for help, it was like the struggles of the 
night-mare, and she could utter no sound. At 
that moment a voice was heard, and letting go 
his hold of Almeria, he darted into the thicket, 
and was immediately out of sight. 


Almeria’s strength and spirit returned, when 
She found herself released, and joining Betty, 
who had been calling her, she hastened to the 
inn. As her mind was not susceptibleof very 
deep impressions, the terror which had agitated 
it began to lessen, as soon as she was safe in 
her father’s house. She thought of the stran- 
ger and his frock coat, of his attempt to carry 
her off, till she almost wished he had accom- 
plished his purpose. But he will not give me 
up so easily, thought she, he is still lingering 
round the house and watching for an opporta- 
nity to speak tome. She determined te say 
nothing to her father, of the advertisement, or 

@ircumstance that followed, but wait for 

at would further come. Once or twice she 
arose in the night, and looked out of her win- 
dow, casting impatient glances on the landsespe 
around, The moon was bright, and enabled 
her to see every object, often the dark shedows 
cast on the ground deceived her, and they 
Were still and immovable, and she was olliced 
to ackM#owledge to herself, that they were likely 














to remain so. In the mean time her parents 
wondered and guessed, and the landlord was 
sure he would return for the portmanteau. 

Day after day passed, unmarked by any thing 
but the petulant reveries of Almeria, and the 
constant and untired conjectures of the other 
members of the family. 

About a fortnight after the disappearance of 
the stranger, an elegant equipage was seen 
coming down the green lane that led to the Mer- 
maid. Nothing could be more rare than the 
sight—all was bustle, and even Betty’s discon 
tented face brightened at this uncommon spec- 
tacle. Almeria’s heart beat high—she fully be- 
lieved that the stranger,ithe carriage, and her- 
self, were intimately connected. It stopped at 
the door; the landlord stood ready to receive 
the contents, whatever they were. A_ gentle- 
man rather advanced in years, alighted from it. 
‘Are you,’ said he, ‘master of the house ?’ 

‘ Why, so they say,’ returned the landlord jo- 
cosely, but perhaps my wife would tell you a 
different story. 

The gentleman did not appear inclined to 
joke ; be looked sad and solemn, and followed 
the doctor with a stately air to the little parlour 
where Almeria was sitting. 

‘I have business with you,’ said he, address- 
tng the father, but turned his eyes upon his 
daughter. The young lady, however, kept her 
seat. 

‘I know not,’ said he after a pause, ‘why I 
should endeavour to make a secret of what can 
be none to you. A few weeks since, a young 
man resided here—it is to settle his accounts I 
come.’ 

-*Tell me,’ said Almeria, witha theatrical 
tone, ‘what has become of him? has no acei- 
dent befallen him 

‘Happily none,’ replied the gentleman, ‘he 
was recognized, and is now in a place of seguri 
ty.’ 
‘In prison?’ said Almeria, ‘tell me where, 
that I may fly to him’ 

‘Impossible,’ said the gentleman, ‘you can 
do him no good—he is carefully guarded,’ 

‘He said he was friendless,’ said Almeria, 
‘but I feel that my fate and his must henceforth 
be connected.’ 

The gentleman looked at her with astonish- 
ment. ‘It is not possible,’ said he. ‘iny son 
could have been weeks in your family. and you 
not have discovered his situation—Alas, young 
lady, I wish you a happier fate. My son a few 
weeks since escaped from confinement; he is 
lunatic!’ An expression of the deepest anguish 
came over his face—he rose and walked the 
room. 

‘I thank you,’ said he at length, assuming 
more composure, ‘ for your kindness to my un- 
happy boy—it was from himself, for on,many 
subjects he is rational, that I learnt the particu- 
lars of his residence here, his sickness and your 
kind attention. 

Notwithstanding the landlord and his daugh- 
ter expressed much curiosity, and felt more 
than they expressed, the gentleman evaded all 
particular information. He told them his name 
was De Vauxgthich was some satisfaction, as 
they had not been able to ascertain this point 
from the young man. Though he was not as 
communicative as they desired, his pecuniary re+ 
compense was perfectly agreeable to the doc- 
tor s feelings, and when he took leave, the land 
lord gave him a cordial invitation to call again 
whenever he came along that way. 

It might seem incredible to those who have 
Hever been conversant with the differeat forms 
of insanity, that De Vaux should have exhibited 
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so few signs of mental derangement, during his 
residence at the Mermaid. But it was only on 
one subject that he was decidedly mad. 

[ro BE CONTINULD.] 


VARIETY. 
HiGHLAND MARY. 
The mother of Burns’ Highland Mary, 
who has resided in Greenock for a long pe- 
riod, died there on the 27 thof October, 1827, 
atthe advanced age of eighty-five years.— 








nce sccte citi 





This venerable looking woman remembered | 


to almost the last moment of her existence, 
with an affectionate regard, the one who in- 
spired Burns’ finest effusions, and was the 
object of his purest attachment; and it was 
impossible to hear her enter minutely into 
the particulars of her daughter’s life. and 
the amiable qualities of her heart, w:thout 
feeling convinced that Mary Campbell had 
something more than ordinary attraction to 
fascinate the mind of the poet. Were we 
to judge, from the appearance of the mother, 
whose fine black eye, and regular features, 
at her advanced age, gave indications of 
early beauty, we would say that **High!and 
Mary” probably had also personal charms, 
which would have influenced a less sensi- 
tive mind than that of Robert Burns. A- 
mong the little stores of the deceased, there 
was nothing to be found as mementos of our 
gifted bard, but the Bible, which he gave 
his beloved Mary on that day, when thev 
meton the banks of the Avr, * to live one day 
of parting love.” It is, indeed, a curiosity. 
and has written on the first leaf. in Burns’ 
hand writing, the following passage of scrip- 
ture. which is striking!yv illustrative of the 
poet’s feeling and circumstances :—** Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shall perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths.” It is well 
known, that after this they never met again, 
and at that time could not efface the so- 
lemnity of this parting from his mind; and 
it is to be regretted that two letters, which 
he wrote after her death to the afflicted mo- 
ther have been destroyed—the old woman 
saying. ‘she could never read them with- 
out shedding tears.”? The mother and 
daughter are now sleeping in the West 
Church-Yard—and is “Mary” to remain 
without a stone to tell the stranger of her 
place of rest ? 


After all, the most natural beauty in the 
world is honesty and moral truth. For all 
beauty is truth. True features make the 
beauty of a face ; and true proportions the 
beauty of architecture; as true measures 
that of harmony and music. In_ poetry, 
which is all fallable, truth still is the per- 
fection. —|_ Shaftsbury. 





It is a fact not generally known, that Col. 
Brown, of the American Loyalists, and his 
lady, the originals. from whom Smollett 
drew the characters of Lieut. Lishmahago 


land of the living. They were in Plymouth 
recently, and are now residing in the vicini- 
ty of London. The colonel is in the 95th, 











and Miss Tahitha Bramble, are still in the | 


and the lady in her 93d year.—[ Eng. Jour. | you pay it then, or else you kiss the Fleet.” 


14if 


Antiquity.—Why is it that the mind 
loves to linger above and around the ruins 
of inanimate objects?—why does it hallow 
things which are desolate and wild—things 
which are but fragments in themselves OF 
some mightier fragment? Why has unseem- 
ly decay acharm so far surpassing yough- 


| ful strength? why has the rank weed an 


attraction superior to the sweet-scented 
garden-flower? Why is Britain in her fall 
grown strength, and America in her youth- 
ful vigour, Jess interesting than Rome in 
her weakness, and Assyria in her desola- 
tion? It is the spell of soul that hangs over 
them—it is their connexion with mind, and 
with the operations of mind, that gives them 


sueh mastery over our feelings. It is the 
long line of lofty names, of bards, sages 


and heroes; it is the song of genius, the 
volume of wisdom, and the spear of valor. 
What is Carthage without the recollection 
of her former queen and her ga!lant Hanni- 
bal P—what is the rock of Salamis unassoci- 
ated with the name of Themistocles, the 
steep of Leucas without the despairing Sap- 
pho, and the Hellespont without the bridge 
of Xerxes, and the shriek of the drowning 
Leander? What were Castalia without the 
harp of Apollo; and the dance of the Muses, 
and Olympus without the thunders of 
**cloud compeliing” Jove? It is the re- 
collection of being, whether real or ficti- 
tious, which gives them oll their interest.— 
The great and the powerful of old still lin- 
ger there, 

“Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain, 

Their spirits hover o’er the fountain ; 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river 

Rolls mingling with their fame forever.” 


WIT OF SIR THOMAS MOORE. 


Sir Thomas Moore, one day, when his 
second wife (who was a very Xantippe in 
temper) came from shrift, she said merrily 
to him—** Be merry, Sir Thomas, for this 
day, | thank God I was well shriven, Lhave 
now left off my shrewness.”—* Yea,” re- 
plied Sir Thomas, ‘‘and ready to begin 
afresh.”? An acquaintance of his having 
taken great pains in writing a book, which 
he intended to publish, brought it to Sir 
Thomas for his opinion. Sir Thomas hav- 
ing looked it over, and finding it a foolish, 
trifling performance, told the writer, with 
a grave face, that it would be worth more 
if it was in verse. The man, upon this, 
took it home, and set about turning it iato 
verse. Whe he had finished it, he carried 
it again to Sir Thomas, who, having looked 
it over, said to him, ** Av, marry, it is now 
something 3 it is now rhyme, bat before it 
was neither rhyme nor reason.” When he 
was Lord Chancellor, he enjoined a geytle- 
man to pay a considerable sam to a poor 
woman who had been oppressed by him; 
upon which the gentleman said he hoped 
his lordship would give him a long dav to 
payitin. **Yon shall have your request,’? 
suid Sir Thomas; “Monday next is Sf. 
Barnabas, the longest day in the year; do 
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THE LADIES! GARLAND. 











Fashionable Amusements.—We have liv- 


ed years enough in this world to have had a 
taste for fashionable pleasures, yet too few 
to be convinced that happiness hovers in 
their blandishments. The round is one of 
bustle, yet no calm quict breathes in its bu- 
siness. Year after year has passed, and the 
gray creeps into the hairs of our quondam 
brown forehead, but still we are not wiser 
or happier. Then what means this hurly 
burly of delicate dissipation? Ambition was 
once our hobby, but it was a bard trotting 


jade. She flung us in the mire more than 
once. Love came;but it was a bed of un- 
quietness. Politics offered their services. 


and enemies started up like hydras. Rest 
lessness offered her varieties, and they have 
ceased to please. 

How shall man acquire peace? It is in 
domestic enjoyment; where the twilight sum- 
mer and the winter’s fireside afford sweet 
converse with a sympathetic soul, and the 
cares and inquietudes of a day, settle down 
into the still calm of a peaceful evening, 
with your only loved one.—We look at this 
in perspective, and after the essay and labor 
of years, and no where is seen so much of 
real enjoyment, backed by probability, as 
that which is promised by a home shared by 
an affectionate partner. ‘The railings which 
disappointed bachelors bay against matri- 
mony, have more of wit than truth in their 
barkings. Single blessedness is but single 
desolation; and the fount which bubbles up 
beneath the deep sea of human ill, comes 
from the well of female affection. The sick 
bed—the dying hour—lose their dark sha- 
dows when the flash of your loved one’s eye 
lights up their gloom. If one would smooth 
his rugged path of existence, let him avoid 
the attractions of wealth, and make a part 
of himself the one who, by nature, and habit, 
and feeling, and affection, is endowed with 
those qualities which centre all attraction in 
the word wife. —Let him draw around him 
the sweets of home, and the affectionate wel- 
come of his return from toil, and they will 
afford to him sinews for renewed exertion, 
and make earth more like paradise. Fash- 
ionable amusements often are the portal to 
domestic enjoyment; but in all instances, 
let one who visits the resort of fasionable 
dissipation, look well to his heart, lest he 
be captivated by the song of a summer bird, 
who will cease to charm when the frost of 
age changes both songstress and listener to 
the sear and yellow leaf. and the green fo- 
liage of youth is withered forever. 

| Boston Spectator. 


———— 


New Classification. —A married lady, al- 
luding in conversation to the 148th psalm, 
observed, that while “young men and mai- 
dens, old men and children,” were express- 
ly mentioned, not a word was said about 
married women. An old clergyman, whom 
she was addressing, assured her that they 
had not been omitted, and that she would 
find them included in one of the preceding 

erses, under the description of vapours 
“And sforimes. 





PCcETtRY. 
THE. MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


(BY MRS, HEMANS. ) 





Forget them not !—tho’ now their name, 
Be but a mourntul sound, 

Tho’ by the hearth its utterance claim 
A stillness round. 


Tho’ for their sakes this earth no more 
As it hath been may be, 

And shadows, never marked before, 
Brood o’er each tree; 


And tho’ their image dim the sky, 
Yet, yet forget them not ! 

Nor, where their love and life went by, 
Forsake the spot! 


They have a breathing influence there, 
A charm, not elsewhere found ; 
Sad—yet it sanctifies the air, 
The stream—the ground. 


Then, tho’ the wind an altered tone 
Thro’ the young foliage bear, 

Tho’ every flower, of something gone, 
A tinge may wear. 


Oh ! fly it not !—no fruitless grief 
Thus in their presence felt, 

A recerd links to every leaf 
There, where they dwelt. 


Still trace the path which knew their tread, 
Still tend their garden bower, 

And call them back, the holy dead, 
To each lone hour! 


The holy Dead ! oh ! blest we are, 
Vhat we may name them so, 

And to their spirits look afar, 
Through all our woe ! 


Blest, that the things they loved on earth, 
As relics we may hold, 

Which wake sweet thoughts of parted worth, 
By springs untold ! 

Blest, that a deep and chastening power 
Thus o’er our souls is given, 

If but to bird, or songz, or flower, 
Yet all for Heaven ! 


THE MARINER’S FUNERAL. 
No bell was toll’d and no dirge was sung, 
Ere bis body we gave to the billow ; 
No funeral peal o’er bis corpse we rung, 
Ere he slept on his briny pillow. 


No hearse with the pomp of its sable plume, 
In its dark cold bosom convey’d him ; 

But silent and slow, in his watery tomb, 
With grief we reluctantly laid him. 


Yet he Jay not unhonour’d, for over his head 
The flag of his country was flying, 

Which oft he had waved ’mid the heaps of the dead, 
And rekindled the eyes of the dying. 


The muon beam show’d by its radiance bright, 
Each mariner lowly kneeling ; 

And kiss’d, on each rugged and sunburnt cheek 
A gem of the purest feeling. 


As slowly he sunk in the dark green wave, 
The night breeze sigh’d o’er the ocean, 

And join’d the lament for the untimely grave, 
Which fiil’d ’neath the billow’s commotion. 





¥ROM THE BiJOU FoR 1828. 


ON A LITTLE GIRL—By Wo. Fraser. 
That beautiful and starry brow, 
With youth and joy all splendent now 
Can it be marred by years’? 
That pzssionless and stainless breast, 
Where innocence hath raised her nest— 
Durst it be racked by fears? 

















Mhat glowing cheek and sun bright eye 
Whence laughter wings its archery— 

Will it be stained with tears ? 
Such is, alas! the bitter doom 
That waits each tenant of the tomb ;— 
And how canst thou, young bud of beauty be, 
Excluded ffom the pale of destiny ! 


Bat years will pass nor leave behind 
One stain upon the seraph mind— 

Then, come, thou fearful age ! 
And fears that rack thy breast may prove 
The token sure of passionate love— 

Such is love’s heritage ! 
And tears from pity’s fount will flow, 
And on the cheek full sunny glow, 

Of joy the fond presage ! 
The days shall onward wing their way, 
Like the month of fragance-breathing: May ; 
Ur should Grief come thy beauties to ensbroud, 
It shall pass o’er thee like an April cloud. 


——<— 
FROM THE BOSTON COURIER. 
Joseph's Disclosure to his Brethern. 


| On Benjamin the silver cup was found— 
| It was an artifice to stay the boy, 


For Joseph lov’d him ; and he long’d to press 
Him to his breast and fold him in his arms; 

Yet, half reluctant, e’en to taste the bliss 

That fortune seem’d to offer to his lips, 

He wav’d it back untasted for the time, 

And smother’d all his burning thoughts within, 
Aud would not give them speech. It was a task, 
Metbinks, to hide a brother’s love beneath 

A stranger’s semblance, when the boy looked sad 
And tears came rolling down his cheeks like rain, 
‘Turning to paleness the rich hue of health, 

And dewing his fair locks, clustered o’er 

A face beautiful even in its grief. 

And soon to this was added Judah’s voice, 
Pleading for old Jacob, worn with care, 

And fasten’d to the earth but by one link, 

And clinging unto life but for one smile, 

That link was Benjamin, the smile was his; 

The sweet memorial of Rachel’s love, 

The only staff that propp’d his falv’ring age, 
The only hope that whil’d away his cares. 

Oh! when he drew this picture to the life, 
Painting the old man’s doting fondness, 

And how he wrung the hard consent to part, 
But on assurance solemnly engaged ; 

And Joseph saw his brethern weeping round, 
(And for a cause, had it been real, he would 
Have counted drop for drop and sham’d them ald 
By his profusion, ) unkindness could not 

Live in such a moment, nor resemblance 

Bring to light the story of his wrongs, 

When those wrongs had given him the power 
To free his kinsman from the iron grasp 

Of famine, and be to earth a blessing. 

Ob no! all had been long since forgiven, 

Now, the time for privacy bad ceased; 

No alien eye to profanate the scene; 

Alone, among his brethern, Joseph stood. 

Yes, there are thoughts too delicate for speech, 
A bliss that cannot find an utterance! 

’ Tis faintly pictured in the look and tone, 

And sometimes wears the drapery of grief, 

It burns so wildly in the heated brain; 

Thus, Joseph wept, for joy he could not speak; 
And wept aloud, saying ‘*1 am Joseph, 

Doth my father yet live * come near I pray, 

To me, your brother ; He whom ye sold 

Into Egypt!” Then he embraced them all, 

And bow’d his head on Benjamin’s neck, 

And wept again, Benjamin on his reclined, 
Mingling delicious drops of sympathy 

And pure affection. ’T'was a lovely scene 

And worth an age of heartless mirth. The years 
Of bondage and long nights of care were all 
O’erbalanced by this moment’s bliss”  ’Twag 

A scene a poet might have mourned 

He could not tell, and Painters wept 

Their poverty of colouring. 

















